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THE CHILD 


VOLUME XIV OCTOBER 1945 NUMBER 4 


EDITORIAL 


A WORLD-WIDE TASK IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


We now have the machinery for world organization and world 
understanding, and education is definitely recognized in it. The 
United Nations Charter sets as its task “‘to develop friendly relations 
and to achieve cooperation in solving international problems of an 
-economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character.” We have an 
Economic and Social Council set up with specific reference to social, 
cultural, educational, health, and related matters; specific provision 
for international conferences; and provision for consultation and co- 
operation with non-governmental agencies. 

Never before has the opportunity been presented in just this way. 
What we now have is the task of better human relations—of breathing 
into this machinery the spirit of human sympathy and understanding 
among men. This is essentially a task for education, for worldwide 
education in human relations. Will the schools do it? 


CHILDREN AND THE A.C.E. 


A mental hygiene approach to education is emphasized in “Action 
for Children,” the 1945-47 Resolutions and a Plan for Action of the 
Association for Childhood Education. 

“Interpreting Children” is the title of the first of the seven reso- 
lutions. It states: “The greatest resource of any civilization is its 
children. The progress of any civilization depends upon the recog- 
nition of, knowledge about, and provision for meeting children’s needs 
in the home, the school, the community, the state and the nation.” 
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The remaining six resolutions have to do with “Interpreting the 
School Program”; “Improving the Health of Children”; “Improving 
School Facilities”; “Improving Ways of Working in the School”; “Im- 
proving Ways of Working With Other Groups—Local, State, 
National, International”; and “Improving Ways of Working Within 
the A.C.E.” On improving school facilities the resolutions say: 
“School experiences do what nothing else can do for the child. To 
make these experiences meaningful there must be buildings, grounds, 
and equipment adequate for a variety of outdoor and indoor activities; 
facilities for work, rest, and recreation; provisions for safety and 
hygiene, for light and maintenance, and sufficient equipment and 
materials to stimulate busy, purposeful living.” 

Another resolution points out that modern teachers, “because of 
their recognition of differences in individuals and their ever-increasing 
knowledge of how learning takes place,” will direct efforts toward the 
development of teachers with imagination, insight, and ability; seeing 
that skills and knowledges are learned not for their own sake but for 
their contribution to the total growth of the individual; assuring 
ample opportunity for every child to develop creative expression and 
to enjoy that of others, and “encouraging opportunity for the develop- 
ment of habits and attitudes that contribute to the child’s growing 
independence and ability to care for himself and to assume responsibility 
with and for others.” 

Recommendations to the A.C.E. branches and individual members 
include such statements as these: “sensitize yourselves to children as 
persons by listening to, observing, and communicating with children 
of all ages’’; “develop in yourself and others awareness that each child’s 
growth and development is a true reflection of the school’s program”; 
“put into practice available information on all phases of child develop- 
ment’’; “support Federal legislation that provides grants in aid to states 
for public education, including education for children under six”; 
“search for opportunities to work for children with other groups.” 

This is sound counselling. To the extent that teachers, not only 
in the Association for Childhood Education, but elsewhere, accept and 
act upon it, will they do their real task in educating for a democratic 
society. 
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THE CHILD STUDY PROCESS AT WORK: A STUDY 
OF FANTASY 


> 


FROM THE REPOKT BY 


DANIEL PRESCOTT anp ASSOCIATES 


In the June issue of Understanding the Child (p. 67-69, 79) appeared a pre-publication 
excerpt from Helping Teachers Understand Children, a report by Daniel Prescott and Asso- 
ciates prepared for the Commission on Teacher Education. The following material is from 
Chapter V of the same volume. The full report is available from the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 25, D. C., price $3.50. 


HE extensive fantasy life of Pressley 

was an intriguing and complex 
topic for one group of teachers engaged 
in child study, but they made it even 
more complicated by raising the moral 
question of whether fantasy involved 
lying. The story of how the group 
gradually acquired a scientific concept of 
the nature and causes of fantasy is an 
interesting example of the child study 
process at work. 


The Teacher’s Records About Pressley 


Pressley is a boy, six years and five 
months old, and in the first grade. The 
family is lower class and he has a brother 
Lanny, eight years old, and a sister, 
Florine, three years old. 

I chose Pressley for study because I 
am disturbed about his fantasy life. He 
has from the beginning of the year re- 
lated many impossible experiences. But 
I will let the record tell the story. 


October 8: Pressley took nails from 
boards without being asked. Volun- 
tarily helped clean up in “put-away- 
time.” Was reluctant to clean up in 
last work time. Cried during play 
period. I could not find cause. At 
times seemed unsure of where to sit. 

October 9: Still unsure about where 


he should sit. Brought hammer to 
pull nails from boards. Had not been 
asked to bring hammer. Wanted to 
show other children had to make paper 
envelopes like several children had 
made. Showed four children. 

October 12: Pressley said, “I didn’t 
like school the first day, but I do now.” 

October 13: Told about a brown 
pony of his running away. In after- 
noon he brought tape and said he 
would tie it together and catch the 
pony. 

October 14: Talked about pony 
being lost. Asked other children to 
look for it. 

October 15: Came bursting into 
room saying he had found his pony 
in the afternoon. Said he had stomach 
ache. In playtime took care of Ar- 
lene’s puppy who is visiting us. Ab- 
sorbed in his job. Looked after it 
voluntarily too. 

October 16: Burst into room say- 
ing, ““My stomach is well. Mama gave 
me pepsin oil.” 

October 19: Took care of a new 
child, showing him where crayons are, 
etc., wanted me to notice how quietly 
new child had taken chair. Came to 
me at playtime with bobbie pin scratch 
on face. Said Ruby did it. Admitted 
he had bothered her. Cried but did 
not seem at all angry at Ruby. After 
I read “Pellie’s New Suit” he said he 


town.” 
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wanted to tell about the little lamb 
his father gave him. He said his daddy 
had made him a whole suit of clothes 
from lamb’s wool. 

October 23: Pressley came with bis- 
cuit tin on his hand—said he had 
broken his finger. Pressley more 
anxious to go about room doing jobs 
to help clean up than to stick at one 
job of his own. Often comes to tell 
me little happenings. 

October 26: Wanted to clean up 
rather than stick at job of his own. 
Brought little hammer to school. 
Wanted to show it to others. Said, 
“I love little dogs. Whenever I see 
my dog, I want to pet it.” Volun- 
tarily said “Little Boy Blue” to group, 
when other children were saying poems 
and singing songs. Wanted us to 
visit his house. When we went he 
showed us where he kept his toy pony. 
Put his arm around his little sister. 

October 28: Chose to paint. Painted 
one picture, then made sailboat out of 
clay, the most careful piece of work 
he has done. Brought blanket to rest 
on. Proud of it, said it was his little 
sister’s. Got it out after lunch to rest 
on. In playtime found big cardboard 
cylinder and rolled on it alone most of 
playtime. 

October 29: Worked on train all 
of activity period. Running nose. 
Nose has been running for about two 
weeks. Asked me to help him fold 
his blanket, yet strolled off in the few 
minutes he had to wait, while I helped 
another child. Gladly came _ back 
when I called him. After lunch said 
his little dog followed him to school. 

November 3: Pressley still has runny 
nose. We went on trip to park and 
depot. Said he had been on train lots 
of times. Had ridden to New York. 
That is where he had got his little toy 
horse. Said he just loved his toy horse. 
He had kept it for about 10 years 
(he .is six), he said, on the whatnot. 
Shoe started to come off when walk- 
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ing in park; went on regardless, finally 
picked it up and carried it until I 
suggested he put it on. Played more 
constructively in the train than at any 
other time. Thought of building 
ticket-office .and cafe in connection 
with it. On way home from trip, as 
we passed store, said his uncle works 
there. “I know a lot about our town. 
I know all there is to know about this 
town.” 

November 5: Worked on train with 
blocks during actvity period. Busy 
all the time. Rigged up pipe for water 
tank to fill engine. Came to get me 
to show it to me. This afternoon he 
brought an old tin tea kettle with 
string tied to it. Said it was for the 
train. Sulked for first time today, 
when he and other child quarreled over 
a chair. He thought I had been un- 
fair. Wandered out of room while 
others were reading. Was restless in 
second reading period until I asked 
him if he would like to wash sink. 
Then he was happy and busy. Wanted 
to share his resting blanket with 
another child. One time before find- 
ing place on rug, Pressley wandered 
on edge with his heels. Was very 
dirty today. Brought bicycle to school 
too this afternoon. 

November 6: When playing on the 
train today after helping to build it 
Pressley was the Billy goat that one 
of the children who were going to 
Charleston on train went to. get. 
Pressley tied string around his neck for 
Billy goat’s rope. Wore it both morn- 
ing and afternoon. Came with little 
metal ring attached to other end of 
it in the afternoon. Came into room 
in morning before the other children 
did. At my suggestion he placed 
bright-colored doilies under plants. 
Chose green for his table. “I love 
little green things,” he said. In 
rhythms sang loudly and_ self-con- 
sciously (music supervisor was here). 
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Was unself-conscious as bear and 
monkey which we had seen on our trip. 

November 7: When he saw turkey 
buzzard fly over playground, today, 
Pressley said, “There goes my pet 
pigeon.” He said, “I have pigeons 
and almost all the kind of animals 
there are.” Noticed striped scarf 
around my neck. Said he thought it 


_was pretty. Made funny noise when 


he first came into rhythms. Worked 
constructively and cooperatively. In 
making up story about trip he wanted 
to tell about water tank. 

November 10: Chose to color in 
activity. Couldn’t stick at his job, 
but happy when asked to help clean 
up room. Gave children his tea kettle 
to use on train. Brought little church 
envelopes to use as tickets on train. 
Saw engine as we were coming out. 
Said his grandfather drives that engine. 

November 11: Pressley brought 
whistle to school again. Didn’t use it. 
Chose to play game with others in 
play time. Worked more steadily in 
activity period. Told about how his 
grandfather drives engine, while we 
were reading a story about trains. 
Brought big bucket to school in after- 
noon. Wanted to stay and wash tables 
after school, using his bucket. Sat on 
top of big barrel which is to be the 
boiler of the engine whenever he had 
a chance. 

November 12: Pressley spent most 
of the day either working on his new 
apron or gloating over it. He took 
it home at noon to show his family. 
Came back saying that they all liked 
it. His mother has started to work. 
He has shown more satisfaction with 
this apron than anything he has done 
in school. Wanted to stay and help 
clean up after school. 

November 13: Came in morning 
saying he had had an airplane ride— 
that his daddy is a pilot. Brought 
handkerchief for second time this year, 
and when I suggested he use a kleenex 
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he proudly took out his big handker- 
chief and used it. Most of the time 
he seems oblivious of his running nose. 
Sits on top of barrel whenever he has 
a chance. Came back to school almost 
half an hour after school was over. 
Noticed some dirty colored paper in 
waste basket. He wanted it to take 
home to his sister when she plays house. 
So we talked casually together and I 
asked him his three wishes: First, he 
wishes he had a horse; second, an air- 
plane; and third, a car. 

Pressley wore his new apron to work 
with clay. Admired it for a little 
while before starting to work. Worked 
unusually long for Pressley. He made 
a “kind of a little stump for someone 
to sit on.” Very ardent in cleaning 
up table after working. Flourished a 
big white handkerchief often during 
the day. Blew his nose when he needed 
to. Wanted to read with other read- 
ing groups today besides his own. 
Wanted to stay after school to help 
clean up but I had to go to a meeting. 
Nurse came in morning to examine 
children. He seemed interested and 
unafraid. She talked with them about 
keeping clean. In afternoon he came 
unusually well-polished. Seemed proud 
of himself, too. 

November 17: Was unusually re- 
sponsive in reading today. Came a 
little early. Voluntarily read new 
stories he saw in room. Seems to have 
suddenly “caught on” to reading. 
When nurse was in room testing eyes, 
Pressley found it hard to settle down. 
Volunteered before other children 
came that Santa Claus is going to 
bring him an electric train. Later in 
morning when children were talking 
about what they wanted Santa Claus 
to bring them, Pressley said he wanted 
a horse more than anything and hoped 
Santa would bring him one. In pass- 
ing barrel, Pressley said it was very 
kind of the man to give us this barrel 
for our train. Continued to take care 
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of his nose today independently. 
Wanted to say a poem to children, but 
when he came up he found he had 
forgotten it. Wanted part of his 
apron cut off where it seemed to get 
in his way. Had a fine rest. Slipped 
on floor and fell. 

November 18: Came to. school 
early. Said his foot hurt him a lot after 
he had fallen down yesterday. Got up 
from rest before he was asked to, but 
went back willingly when reminded. 
While reading the “Run-Away En- 
gine,” Pressley often interrupted to 
say that just the same things that 
happened to the engine had happened 
to his grandfather when he drives his 
engine. Even when the runaway 
engine jumped the drawbridge, and the 
coal car fell onto a barge below, that 
happened to his grandfather too. In 
afternoon Pressley brought an old 
spoon kept in his pocket most of the 
time; drummed on shoe with it some 
of the time. Wanted to stop after 
school and help clean up. Some mules 
passed our window. Pressley said his 
grandfather has two mules, one is 
white and one is red. Pulled up one 
trouser leg before scrubbing tables— 
said that helped him work. He and 
the other boy cleaning up were talk- 
ing about being whipped. I asked if 
he was whipped much and he said, 
“No, just when I slip off.” I saw 
him from a little distance going home, 
his trouser leg still up and his arm 
tucked into his shirt with the sleeve 
hanging empty as though he were 
playing “broken arm.” 

November 19: Saw Pressley on play- 
ground at noon recess going around 
playing -broken arm. He is getting 
chummy with Carroll, who is a dis- 
organized child. Wanted to climb in 
open basement -window when we were 
fixing water pipes. Later came to get 
me to show me his brother’s bike. I 
suggested he take his blanket home to 
be washed. He unbuttoned his shirt 
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and stuffed the blanket in—the chil- 
dren laughed. He could become the 
class clown. Talked more about ani- 
mals he wanted for Christmas. Says 
he wants to be a farmer when he 
grows up—very dirty today. 

November 24: Chose to paint— 
started painting carefully and clearly. 
Saw the boy next to him was painting 
a boat, changed what he was making 
into a boat, without form, however. 
Painted second picture more care- 
fully. ‘A generous pattern. Was 
more careful in care of painting ma- 
terials than ever before. 

Voluntarily read book on book table 
of train stories made from children’s 
chart stories. Wanted to read with 
two reading groups. 

Better self-directed today during 
reading periods, when he was not in 
the reading group, than any other 
time. Interrupted stories often to tell 
about his grandfather and father. Said 
his father has a new Packard V8. 
Said he has a little new love bird. 

When Edgar needed his milk bottle 
opened, Pressley tried to get down 
bottle opener for him. Said he would 
not be at school this afternoon as they 
were going to the country. Came, 
however. 

November 25: Pressley came very 
dirty and thinly dressed, though it 
was a cold day. Painted two pictures 
in desultory .way, they wanted to play 
on train. When taking care of self 
during reading time, Pressley changed 
from one thing to another quickly. 
But in reading stuck to job well. Was 
interested. Volunteered often. Inter- 
rupted story often. In a familiar story 
he anticipated what was coming and 
gave it before the time came. In play- 
time, wandered over to big boy’s bike 
again. But then joined game with 
group and seemed to hae a good time. 
When a child was telling about how 
a cow chased him, Pressley _ said, 
“Maybe that was our cow that ran 


away.” One of the children said, 
“Oh, no, it wasn’t. You ain’t got 
no cow.” Pressley was silent. 

November 27: Worked hard on 
painting a picture. Clearly and care- 
fully done. Showed children warm- 
ing themselves by a fire, which we 
did on our trip yesterday. Found it 
hard to find something to do when 
his group was not reading. In reading 
tipped his chair back and forth. 
Wandered from group when we were 
playing together. He had offered his 
handkerchief for us to use in drop- 
the-handkerchief, but we used Billy 
Joe’s. I wondered if that was why 
he left us. Anticipated events in 
story we were reading—remembered 
almost word for word, though we 
have not read it often. Brought old 
croquet mallet to school in afternoon. 
After school came back in a half-hour. 
Helped clean up; when leaving said, 
“Goodbye, thank you for letting me 
help you clean up.” As I went past 
his house I saw him playing with 
another first grader, with two large 
sides of packing boxes that we had 
discarded this afternoon. 

November 28: Worked whole activ- 
ity period on painting for first time. 
Each picture different from any he 
has made before—two new patterns. 
One basic idea copied from another 
child, but arrangement of color his 
own. Painted a tree for first time, 
with frame of alternating stripes of 
blue and red around it. Paintings 
careful and clean. Materials well 
cared for. When he finished third 
picture he said, “Will I have time for 
another?” There wasn’t time. He 
complied cheerfully, saying, “I just 
love to paint.” Wanted to read with 
another group besides his own. Tried 
writing his name independently for 
first time. Has some difficulty in 
hand coordination—pictures likewise 
are immature for age level. We went 
to junkyard for more boxes for train. 
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Reluctant to rest when carrying a box 
even though he was out of breath. 
Worked ardently in putting train to- 
gether. Kept thinking about more 
things we need for train during day 
and would offer suggestions sponta- 
neously. Wanted to play in train all 
his spare time. On way to junkyard, 
pointed way off in opposite direction 
from where he lives and said, “ Yonder’s 
where I live. We keep lots of cows 
and have to have them all fenced in.” 
He also told about riding on a pony 
all yesterday afternoon. Said the 
pony’s name was Doc (that was the 
name of the pony we rode on the farm 
Wednesday). Said he gave another 
boy rides, too. Wanted to stay and 
clean up after school. He asked 
Ellen, who also stayed to help clean 
up, for her three wishes just as I had 
asked him several weeks ago. He 
asked me, too. He also told Ellen 
and me about how he had been chased 
by a bull. 

December 1: Showed more interest 
in train that anything else all day. 
Wanted to be in it all his spare time. 
Chose to work on it this week. Helped 
put brown paper on side of one car. 
This was teacher-initiated, but he stuck 
by till time to stop work. When chil- 
dren were telling about what they did 
over the weekend he gave a modified 
version of the trip we had last week, 
only saying it all happened at his 
uncle’s, and all the important things 
had happened to him. When we read 
the story about our trip, I noticed 
that I had left out the part about the 
pony kicking. He seemed disap- 
pointed, but was happy again when I 
suggested we make a whole story just 
about the pony. Had a very good 
rest. Looked almost asleep. During 
day kept telling me about riding a 
horse and how he had on riding 
breeches. I suggested that we learn 
to write “puppy” after we had just 
read a story about a puppy. I wanted 
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Pressley to stay and clean up after 
school. He was given the job of wash- 
ing easel. Had trouble doing it. Al- 
ways puts on his apron before he starts 
to work. We couldn’t talk together 
much today as they were having 
movies in room next door. Before 
he left he said, “You know I can’t 
read the story about our trip yet. 
Could I read it before I go?” So we 
read it together. 

December 3: Worked on _ train. 
Painted car. Worked whole activity 
period. Started to paint other side of 
car before he finished one side. When 
reminded, he came back pleasantly and 
finished that side: The other side he 
painted over twice. 

Completely absorbed in reading time. 
When finding his place, he approached 
each time with a loud noise. Rested 
sleepily. Folded blanket carelessly. 
Talked several times today about pony 
ride he had had yesterday and how the 
pony had jumped two fences. On his 
way out a child discovered Pressley 
had tucked a reading book inside his 
coat. The children are not supposed to 
take their reading books home yet. 
Pressley gave it to me a little shame- 
facedly. A half-hour later, after dis- 
missal, he came back. He brought a 
beautiful pine branch in with him for 
the room and wanted to know if I 
wanted him to stay and help clean up. 
He stayed. I asked him what he liked 
best about school. He said, “Reading 
and singing.” 

He was very dirty today. His nose 
is much better. He is wearing warmer 
clothes now and his mother is putting 
drops in his nose. He often asks me 
to look at his warm coat and tells me 
what a nice warm coat it is. 

December 4: Pressley still very 
dirty today. Enthusiastic worker on 
train. Controlled and businesslike 
about it until working on it while I 
was teaching reading to another group; 
then spilled paint and repainted parts 
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that didn’t need painting. Told again 
how he wants Santy to bring him a 
horse. Said maybe his daddy would 
give him one for Christmas. Said he 
would have a fit if he got one. When 
coming back from rhythms ran yell- 
ing to his chair. Had good sleepy rest. 
Folded blanket nicely. Looked pleased 
when I spoke about it. Got down 
milk bottle opener for a child who 
needed it. Came back about half- 
hour after school was over to get a 
little coat he had left. Somewhat 
silent today. Hung around a little, 
then left, taking with him old card- 
board box. 

December 5: Came to school with 
face and hands clean but with dirty 
clothes and dirty handkerchief. Came 
early investigating everything and 
chatting. Picked up book he had 
carried home the other day to read and 
read some in it voluntarily to me. 
His brother has the same book at home 
and had taught him some of it. Was 
“dining man” on the diner in train 
today. Put on his work apron saying 
that “dining men” on diners wear 
them. Drank his bottle of milk on 
the diner, then emptied it, washed it 
out and filled it with water, put top 
on it—kept opening and shutting top 
and serving people. Frequently comes 
to tell me what he is doing, yet appar- 
ently absorbed in his activity when he 
is playing. 

December 8: Told children about 
trip to grandfather’s where he rode a 
horse, and the saddle came off. Said 
he took another child with him. Other 
child corroborated his story. Brought 
magnolia seed pod to show to children. 
He did not know what it was. Still 
played on train in all spare time. Said 
that his family was going to get him 
a pony this noon or see about it. Said 
he had moved and has pet pigeons at 
his new house. Also said his new house 
is far from school. Said he was not 
coming back to school this afternoon, 
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but he did. Wanted to stay this 
afternoon and clean up. Cleaned in 
desultory fashion for short while, then 


left. 

In reading time, when working 
alone, read stories from chart, then 
pulled them down by mistake. Shame- 
facedly left chart. Before he starts to 
write, Pressley always says: “I can’t 
do it.” 


“Group Discussion and Study of Fantasy 


The group’s first response to this ac- 
count of Pressley indicated their baffled 
concern over the little boy’s unbridled 
imagination. His teacher asked for help. 
One of her colleagues wondered whether 
he would ever “learn the difference be- 
tween truth and untruth” if allowed to 
“tell such wild tales.” Another agreed 
that this was a vital issue, holding that 
“jt is important to help the child see the 
difference between telling a truth and 
telling a tale.” A third raised the ques- 
tion of how to go about this, suggested 
that there might be a reason for Pressley’s 
tales and pointed out that he “seemed 
interested in animals.” His own teacher 
re-enforced this statement by saying that 
he had no pet, although he seemed to 
want one, and added that she thought 
he might be “somewhat neglected at 
home.” Others said they had taught 
similar children in the past and that it 
had always bothered them “to know just 
how to handle” fanciful stories. The idea 
was advanced that “there are causes back 
of all behavior”: it was suggested that 
they had “hit on the answer” when they 
guessed “that Pressley needs a real flesh 
and blood animal for a pet.” 

The local leader of the study group 
pointed out that there was quite a bit of 
material on children’s fantasies in the 


library and suggested that the group 
might wish to study this knotty prob- 
lem more carefully. The group agreed, 
and at the next meeting four teachers 
presented reports on their reading. One 
of these reports was made by Pressley’s 
own teacher who had consulted Jersild’s 
Child Psychology." 
by a school principal who discussed the 


Another was made 


chapter on “Fantasy and Daydreaming” 
from The Psychology of the Unadjusted 
School Child.? The minutes of this meet- 
ing and of the next one show that the 
discussion chiefly turned about the ques- 
tion of what should be done about fan- 
tasy and that the teachers did not readily 
clarify their conceptions of the causes of 
day dreaming and fantastic story telling. 

For instance, one person noticed from 
the material reported “that superior chil- 
dren have more fantasy life” than others 
and that this tendency was more char- 
acteristic of young than of older chil- 
Another remarked that “one au- 
thority stated that make-believe is a 
child’s natural way to learn things.” 
While some felt that the scientific facts 
justified the opinion that “it is natural 


dren. 


for Pressley to have a great amount of 
fantasy life” at his level of development, 
others thought that there was danger 
that it might be “excessive” in amount, 
that it might “continue too long” and 
that there was “need to lead the child 
gradually away from too much imagi- 
nation.” This discussion, with its un- 


certain conclusions, led to a request to 


1 Arthur T. Jersild, Child Psychology (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1940). 

2 John Jacob Morgan, The Psychology of the 
Unadjusted School Child (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1924). 
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the consultant for a talk on this topic 
during his next visit. He gave the talk, 
and, as before, the notes taken at his 
lecture were compared, collated, sent to 
him for editing, mimeographed, and dis- 
tributed to each member of the group 
as reference material. In this way the 
group and the consultant collaborated in 
building up a body of notes containing 
simple statements of the scientific prin- 
ciples that explain various aspects of child 
motivation and behavior. 


A Teacher’s Follow-Up Study 


Pressley at home 

In visits to Pressley’s home during the 
year some of the following situations 
have become apparent: 

1. That Pressley without being actu- 
ally mistreated is somewhat neglected. 
Pressley has fewer things with which to 
play than other children of his class have. 
His most cherished possessions are a 
china horse and a china lamb, whose 
places are on a whatnot in the combina- 
tion bedroom-livingroom of his family. 
Sometimes he is allowed to take them off 
the shelf. He fondles them and cuddles 
them. He brings them to school. He 
fantasies about them. What hard, cold 
playthings for a warm-hearted little boy! 
Besides his playthings showing a certain 
neglect, his physical appearance also has 
indicated that he was left pretty much 
to himself except perhaps on Sundays and 
every now and then when he would be 
polished for school. He has seldom been 
provided at home with a handkerchief 
or kleenex even when his nose was run- 
ning constantly. The other children in 
the family look cleaner than Pressley. 
Also the family’s procrastination in 
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undertaking to do anything to make him 
better physically has indicated neglect. 

2. It is apparent that Pressley’s little 
sister has the place in her family’s heart 
as “pet.” It is hard to see just what 
Pressley’s place is, except that of a little 
in-between child. 

3. It is also apparent that the family 
are unaware of Pressley’s needs as a per- 
son. This has been indicated under: (1) 
ways in which the family neglect him, 
and also under (2) when it was pointed 
out that Pressley’s little sister is the 
family pet. The family does not see his 
great need for love as expressed in phys- 
ical affection, in an underlying tone of 
relationship with him, in being sensitive 
to his needs and fundamental desires. 

4. At home, as I have tried to state, 
I found Pressley to be a neglected child 
who surely experienced a lack of security. 
His fantasies as seen in the anecdotal 
record are all an inflation of himself or 
something connected with himself and 
when seen in the light of the knowledge 
about his home life and of his daily be- 
havior are an expression of his insecurity. 

Here are two typical samples of 
Pressley’s fantasy wherein one may see 
his inflation of himself in something re- 
lated to him. -On November 7 when 
he saw a turkey buzzard fly over the 
schoolyard, he said, “There goes my pet 
pigeon. I have pigeons and almost all 
the kinds of animals there are.” On 
November 8 while reading to the chil- 
dren the “Runaway Engine” Pressley in- 
terrupted to say that just the same things 
had happened to his grandfather when 
he drove an engine. Even when the run- 
away engine jumped the drawbridge and 
the coal car fell into the barge below, 
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the same thing had happened to his 
grandfather, too. As stated before, all 
Pressley’s expressed fantasies were of this 
type, always something in relation to him- 
self happening on a grand and impossible 
scale. 

Here are a few samples of his daily 
behavior as recorded in the anecdotal 
record which I interpreted as showing a 
lack of early feelings of security in the 
home situation; for instance, on January 
12 he tripped on some blocks, fell, and 
got up hanging his head; the time he 
left the game of drop-the-handerkerchief 
when we chose another child’s handker- 
chief instead of the one which Pressley 
had offered for us to use. Or take again 
his continued repetition when it was time 
to write, “I can’t write,” and his fre- 
quent expression of desire for contact 
with the teachers. 

In school it has thus become apparent 
that Pressley has very little self-confi- 
dence. This is shown in so many ways, 
in being afraid to attack new materials, 
in his lack of aggressiveness with other 
children, and somewhat in his bearing and 
facial expression. It will be noted in 
reading over the anecdotal record of 
Pressley that so often he brings to school 
some little thing and carries it around 
with him all day, such as a little piece 
of string or rope or a metal bolt, or 
some church envelopes. Could it be that 
these are an indication of his lack of 
confidence and security, that these little 
things he has in his hand which he can 
adapt to some bit of fantasy in play, 
give him a feeling of being a little more 
an important person? 

The anecdotal record also indicates 
that Pressley perhaps gains some feeling 
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of confidence by attaching himself to the 
strongest children in the group. How- 
ever, lately he has become interested in 
playing with a girl across the street who 
is in his grade at school. He shows little 
interest in her during school time. But 
recently they have been together a great 
deal after school. Her interests are some- 
what similar to his. In school the other 
children do not seek out Pressley, except 
occasionally, but appear to enjoy him 
when he is with them. 

Pressley seems to know how other 
people feel. He is sorry when another 
child is reprimanded. He will slide over 
by him or put his arm around him and 
"give the teacher reproachful looks. He 
is glad when another child is approved 
and will join in with his approval and 
smile. He is sorry when someone is 
hurt. He shows his sympathy in his 
face, or in some “kind word” or in doing 
something for the hurt child. Sometimes 
Pressley seems a little removed in spirit 
from the other children, as though he 
were watching the situation rather than 
taking part in it. 

§. In observing Pressley during the 
year both at school and at home, it has 
been found that his greatest interest is 
in animals. So much of his fantasy has 
been about animals. The stories he likes 
best to hear are about animals. The 
many pictures he makes are about ani- 
mals. When passing by Pressley’s home, 
it has so often been noticed that he is by 
the little pen near his house where the 
neighbor’s mother dog and puppies are 
kept. Often he is just watching them. 
Sometimes he is trying to get his hand 
through the wires to play with or 
pet them. Pressley knows just what ani- 
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mals each person in the neighborhood 
owns, and what their characteristics and 
habits are. He assumes an attitude of 
authority when talking about them. 
Thus it is seen that Pressley’s fan- 
tasies and behavior at school as well as 
observations made at his home bear out 
the theory that he is suffering from the 


fundamental lack 


of love and under- 


standing at home. This lack is produc- 
ing a feeling of insecurity in the child 
which shows in his behavior and in his 
Doubtless he feels half-con- 
sciously that a pet would return his love, 


for he wants to love as well as be loved. 


fantasies. 


Treatment 


While it was reiterated in our class 
discussion of other case studies that the 
home is one place for readjusting situa- 
tions that are affecting the child ad- 
versely, not much was accomplished 
there except to try to get the parents to 
provide better physical care for Pressley. 

In our group discussions we so often 
spoke of how the school must compensate 
for deficiencies at home. So in school an 
attempt was made to help Pressley to feel 
that he was appreciated and important in 
the group. All readings I did emphasized 
this necessity for any child, but it seemed 
to be acutely needed by Pressley. 

In school, too, opportunities were given 
Pressley for much creative expression in 
dramatic play, singing, rhythms, paint- 
ing, and story making. The psychologist 
brought out that fantasy is art and that 
art forms a valuable source of outlet, 
particularly for a child given to excessive 
daydreaming. 

Realizing his lack of widening experi- 
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ence either in stories or reality, an effort 
was made to give Pressley much story 
material at his own age level and also 
real experiences that were important to 
him. It is apparent from reading the 
anecdotal record that the trips Pressley 
had gave him something new about 


which to think and feel. 


Interpretation of Pressley’s needs 


Through observing Pressley at school 
and at home and through getting to 
know his home environment better, the 
following have come to be seen as his 
greatest needs: 


1. More love and understanding at 
home. 

2. Removal of his tonsils and ade- 
noids and consistently good physical care 
at home. 

3. Vital school experiences. 

4. Atmosphere and experience of se- 
curity at school. 


Recommendations 


contact with the 
home. Get mother and father interested 
in the PTA. 


for parents, interesting Pressley’s parents 


1. Continue close 
Initiate a child study group 
in coming. Help get older sister inter- 
ested in reading stories to Pressley and 
help get his brother or his father inter- 
ested in helping him to learn to use tools 
better. 

2. Continue vital school experiences, 


and close, though not sentimental, pupil- 
teacher relationship. 


Results obtained with Pressley 
The following changes have been no- 
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ticed in Pressley during the year; some 
of those are in Pressley himself and some 
are in his environment: 


Pressley has shown since the early part 
of the spring far less tendency to the 
type of fantasy indicated in the anec- 
dotal record. Yet he is just as imagina- 
tive as his pictures, and conscious play 
making, and dramatic play indicate. But 
his general conversation is more apt to be 
about something that has really happened. 

Pressley’s nose is drying up since his 
visit to the doctor this winter, when 
he was given nose drops, and since he 
has taken cod liver oil and had more rest. 
There is the prospect of removing his 
adenoids and tonsils this summer. 

Pressley now has a work bench on his 
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back porch, and he makes things for 
his little sister. He seems very proud 
of himself when he does this. 

Pressley, while still admiring some of 
the strong chillren, has ceased to imitate 
them. This might indicate a growing 
inner strength in Pressley. 

This spring Pressley’s mother has 
shown an interest in the first grade 
garden which is near her house. She 
has lent tools for us to use in it and has 
come over several times when we were 
working in it. She made some good sug- 
gestions. She seems a little bit amused 
by it, too. When she laughs and smiles 
at Pressley over something like this, it 
seems that there is a basis for a real 
understanding between her and her son. 
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THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT AND MENTAL 
HYGIENE 


J. ZEB MORRIS 


That the school administrator plays a highly important part in the mental health of the 
school has long been recognized. Helping teachers to understand children will have only a 


limited effect if the administration does not come along. In the following article Mr. Morris, 
who is Superintendent of Schools at Woodbury, Georgia, gives his views of the task of “human 


relations” that he sees as basic to good administration and good mental health. 


ROM the standpoint of administra- 
tion, mental hygiene may be con- 
sidered in terms of relationships. Among 
those relationships which concern admin- 
istration, possibly none is more important 
than the teacher-pupil relationship. As a 
general rule, unfavorable emotional cli- 
mate in a classroom can be traced to the 
attitude of the teacher toward the pupils, 
the attitude of the pupils toward the 
teacher, or both. It resolves itself into 
an issue similar to the age-old contro- 
versy of the hen and the egg. We are 
all willing to admit that an egg comes 
from a hen. We are equally ready to 
concede that the hen comes from an egg. 
The sixty-four-dollar question is: Which 
got here first? It is the responsibility 
of the principal (where there is no guid- 
ance department or other counselling 
service) to determine which maladjust- 
ment made its appearance first—the 
teacher’s or pupils’, gather as much de- 
tailed information as possible on both 
sides, and make such adjustments as will 
result in the desired emotional climate 
in the classroom. 
The old adage, “An ounce of pre- 
ventive is worth a pound of cure,” is 
well worth remembering in the teaching 
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profession. According to Cutts and 
Moseley, the first requisite for a teacher 
in the prevention of disorder is self- 
confidence. This fine quality comes as a 
result of knowing one’s job, and a firm 
belief in one’s ability to handle a situa- 
tion. Good daily preparation is a prime 
requisite in building and maintaining self- 
confidence. In a motivated group ques- 
tions will often be raised to which the 
teacher should answer, “I don’t know. 
How and where do you suppose we can 
find out? Let’s look it up together.” 
Any attempt to bluff usually results in 
disaster. Children were “psychologists” 
long before the psychologists were, and 
are always alert to any hesitation or con- 
fusion on the part of the teacher. In 
such a situation, surely “he who hesitates 
is lost.” 


A well-trained voice is always a great 


asset to any teacher. Well-modulated, 


positive-sounding but friendly tones will 
go a long way toward controlling a 
group. Loud talking and yelling in des- 
peration always make bad matters worse. 
Many teachers have greatly improved 
their discipline by the study of voice 
culture. 


- 
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Understanding Children 


Another prerequisite of good teaching 
is a sympathetic understanding of chil- 
dren. Here is where the magazine 
Understanding the Child comes in. (For 
the benefit of pupils and principals, I 
might venture to suggest another such 
entitled Understanding the 
Teachers who are exasperated 
by problem children often wonder why 
these children can’t “act like human 


magazine 
Teacher.) 


beings.” As a matter of fact they do act 
like human beings. We adults are so 
prone to brand as problem children those 
who do not conform to accepted stand- 
ards of conduct! It could be that our 
accepted standards of conduct are a trifle 
too high. Humanity may be the same 
the world over, but individuals are not 
the same. As long as children are human 
beings and individuals, just so long will 
we have a wide range in patterns of 
behavior in our schools. 

The teacher’s position is one of “in loco 
parentis,” and she must accept the con- 
cept of herself as a parent-person. The 
child’s behavior at school is usually a 
reflection of the form of his adjustment 
toward the adults in his home. What- 
ever the pattern of behavior, it is not 
something newly developed for any par- 
ticular teacher, but is a carry-over to 
the school of an earlier form of adjust- 
ment to adults. As a result of the 
teacher’s position as a parent-person, her 
pupils often vie for her interest and at- 
tention just as they compete for the 
attention and affection of their mothers 
at home. In such a situation, a sibling- 
like relationship among the children ex- 
ists in the classroom. Special attentions 
to certain children in the class are usually 
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accepted by the others if the need for 
such special attention is obvious. Many 
problems are passed on to the principal 
because the teacher did not understand 


the child. 


Kinds of Maladjust ment 


Misbehavior on the part of children 
is usually a symptom of maladjustment. 
It is to the advantage of both the child 
and school to ascertain immediately the 
cause of the maladjustment and to 
apply the principles of mental hygiene in 
order to prevent serious nervous and 
mental disorders that are likely to follow. 
Some common ‘types of so-called prob- 
lem children are: (1) the pampered 
child, that little “king in a highchair” 
whose crown is a halo that only his doting 
He has had his way 
at home so long that he finds it difficult 
to adjust himself to the new little world 
or social order of his class. Here he finds 
himself one of a group and not the center 


parents can see. 


of things as he is at home. This type of 
child needs much understanding and 
help—sometimes even to the point of 
“benevolent persuasion.” (2) The cheater 
is usually the child who lacks the mental 
ability to do passing work and therefore 
has to resort to cheating in order to 
make his grade, or one who is ambitious 
to make high marks but cannot. The 
stealer follows about the same pattern. 
Both need special guidance and encour- 
agement. (3) Another type of problem 
child that “gets in the hair” of the 
teachers, and especially the “old maids” 
(both men and women), is the show-off 
or wise-cracker. This type of child, “like 
the poor,” we'll always have with us.” 
A farmer wrote his county agent that 
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the dandelions were taking his place, and 
wanted to know what could be done 
about it. The county agent replied, 
“You might try to learn to love them.” 
We must learn to love the wise-cracker 
and show-off and have patience to guide 
them in the right channels. They “have 
something” and don’t know what to do 
with it. Always I see myself in these 
youngsters when they are referred to me, 
for I was one of them when I was that 
age. My only licking at school came as 
a-result of my efforts to spread a little 
joy and fun in the classroom (at the 
wrong time). On finding a sheet torn 
from the appendix of my Latin book, I 
announced to the class: “My book must 
have had appendicitis, because they took 
out part of the appendix!” I thought 
that was funny, and my classmates 
roared with laughter, but my teacher 
lacked the understanding and sense of 
humor to see one thing funny about it, 
so, with the old-fashioned hickory stick 
she set my fine sense of humor back at 
least two years. 


People Can Change 


There is a solution to practically all 
of these problems if we would only take 
the time, patience, and understanding to 
find it. People can be changed—even 
adults. For instance, two farmers were 
playing checkers in a country store in 
Georgia when Eugene Talmadge was 
governor. One said to the other, “Well, 
they say ol’ Gene’s gonna clean out the 
Highway Board.” To this the other re- 
plied, “Naw! He can’t do that. He 
ain’t got the power,” etc. Ina short time 
Talmadge did change the personnel of 
the Highway Board. A few days later 
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these same two farmers were back play- 
ing checkers, and the same “Talmadge 
man” said, “Well, they tell me ol’ Gene’s 
gonna clean out the Public Service Com- 
mission.” The other man replied, “Ah! 
He can’t do that.” That prophecy also 
came true—this particular state agency 
was given a typical Talmadge “‘dust-off.” 
It was not long afterwards that our two 
friends were playing checkers, and the 
same man said, “Well, mow they say ol’ 
Gene’s gonna move Stone Mountain.” 
Spitting out a mouthful of tobacco juice, 
the anti-Talmadge man replied, ““Where’s 
he gonna put it?” People can_ be 
changed, children more easily than adults. 
The arrogant conceit of the German 
youth under Hitler was not born in them; 
it was instilled in them by the intensive 
training of a false philosophy. Why, 
then, can’t our teachers do an equally 
thorough job in training our children to 
be good, substantial citizens who will be 
able to get along with people, and to 
accept their share of responsibility in 
making their community a better place 
in which to live? 


Role of the Principal 


Perhaps the relationship closest to ad- 
ministration is the principal-school-com- 
munity relationship. The principal is 
also a parent-person. In fact, he is 
“daddy” to the whole school. Teachers 
as well as pupils look to him for almost 
everything. “He is a person endowed 
with authority, and therefore plays a 
parental role in the schoolhouse,” says 
Norman Fenton in his book, Mental 
Hygiene in School Practice. Teachers, 
and especially beginning teachers, who 
have always depended upon their fathers 
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for advice are prone to depend upon their 
principal, and in doing so fail to develop 
self-reliance and initiative. A wise prin- 
cipal will watch for this, and by con- 
structive guidance and the application of 
mental hygiene steer these teachers into 
responsibilities conducive to the develop- 
ment of initiative and__ professional 
growth. 

Problems among teachers are often a 
reflection of the principal’s shertcom- 
ings. If the school is run on a dictatorial 
or authoritarian basis, and the principal 
is domineering and arrogant, fear and dis- 
cord soon appear in the teacher-principal 
relationship; and all too often ill feelings 
go over into the intra-faculty and 
teacher-pupil relationships. 

The ultimate aim of school adminis- 
tration in a democracy should be mutual 
respect, and _ friendliness, 
associated with calm, thoughtful leader- 
ship. Prescott says that schools must 
operate in accordance with democratic 
principles if we expect to perfect our 
society by the application of these ideals 
in government. Children are quick to 
recognize good leadership in their admin- 
istrator and 


cooperation 


teachers and_ willingly 


‘follow it. The cooperation of all forces 


will create a stimulating and inspiring 
atmosphere throughout the school. 


Cooperative Planning 


I have heard principals complain of 
the fact that their teachers were not 
willing to accept any responsibility in 
the administration of the school. In too 
many cases the reason for such a situa- 
tion lies in the fact that the teachers 
were given no part in planning the 
school program. It is here that teacher- 
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principal-pupil-community _ relationship 
comes into the picture. As a rule, teach- 
ers will have more interest in the school, 
in its aims and objectives, and exert more 
effort to bring those objectives to a suc- 
cessful reality if they are given a part 
in the planning. They will take a pride 
in the school, and strive to instill that 
pride in the pupils. 

The late Bishop Chandler, noted 
Georgia Baptist minister, was famous for 
his wit as well as his ministry. He once 
stated that he loved golf but couldn’t 
play the game because of a “bay window.” 
It seems that when he got close enough 
to the ball to hit it he couldn’t see it, 
and if he stood far enough to see the 
ball he couldn’t reach it. If the prin- 
cipal alone plans the school program he 
is so close that he can’t see it in the 
perspective and therefore fails to see 
many of its flaws. On the other hand, 
the teachers, and often pupils and patrons, 
are far enough away to see the flaws but 
are not in position to change them. The 
solution is cooperative planning in a pre- 
school conference. Here the nature and 
resources can be studied and evaluated. 
From this study the needs of both the 
pupils and the community are considered. 
The needs of the community are con- 
sidered with the idea in mind of co- 
operating with state, county and federal 
agencies in trying to improve the general 
welfare of everyone concerned. The 
needs of the pupils are considered in the 
light of their position as potential citi- 
zens of the community. Plans for the 
school are made with the total picture in 
the minds of the faculty. In this way 
the school becomes a community-cen- 
tered school, functioning as a service 
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center for the community. Such a school 
will have a broad and flexible program 
that will strive for the all-around growth 
of the pupils. 

The ideal place for such a pre-school 
conference would be at some summer 
camp, in the mountains, on a lake or 
near a good stream, where fishing, swim- 
ming and boating are available for recre- 
ation. Here administrator and faculty 
work, plan, and play together, and be- 
come one big family. In these confer- 
ences a condition of mental health may 
be created that will be conducive to the 
finest practices of mental hygiene in the 
ensuing school year. It is not always 
possible to have such ideal surroundings, 


of course, but it is possible to have a 


pre-school conference in one’s own com- 
munity, and it can be made wholesome 
and enjoyable, if not ideal, with tennis 
matches and swimming parties in the 
afternoons and theater or bridge parties 
at night. Did I hear you ask who is 
going to pay for these pre-school con- 
ferences? That is another sixty-four- 
dollar question, but I firmly believe that 
in the very near future the importance 
of such conferences will be recognized 
by boards of education to the extent that 
special funds will be appropriated to de- 
fray the added expense of teachers during 
the conferences. Of course it may take 
a little mental hygiene to bring this 
dream to a reality, but it will be worth 
the effort. 
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SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKERS 


Thus far the services of the school social worker (“‘visiting teacher”) have been confined 


in the main to urban communities. 


work to rural areas. 


Recently there has been an effort to extend this type of 
The material in the article herewith is from a report of the Social Work 


Committee of the All-Day Neighborhood Schools, New York City, and was of necessity pre- 


pared in the light of city conditions. 


Much of what is said in this report, however, with 


respect to the role of the school social worker, is applicable to any place where children are. , 


Be. major purpose of the school social 

worker is to participate with the 
school faculty, school doctors, nurses, 
attendance officers and workers in other 
auxiliary services within the school in 
helping the individual child find a per- 
sonally satisfying and socially effective 
place in the school and the community 
and in making available to him whatever 
facilities may be needed for his full de- 
velopment. 


poses will be: 


More specifically her pur- 


1. To promote understanding of the 
needs of all children throughout their 
school experience and to further accept- 
ance of maladjusted children among the 
school personnel. This will mean the de- 
velopment of a diagnostic approach as 
opposed to a disciplinary attitude toward 
personality and behavior problems. It 
will include working with the teacher to 
understand the child’s reactions in school 
in relation to his experiences at home. 
It will also include furthering the teach- 
er’s awareness of community forces as 
they affect the child. 

2. To increase understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the child’s behavior among 
parents and to develop better mutual 
understanding between school personnel 
and parents. 

3. To secure the necessary services for 


children within the school and within the 
community. 

4. To further mutual understanding 
between schools and community agencies 
and to develop effective working relation- 
ships. 

Consultation Service 


The school social worker therefore be- 
comes a part of an integrated program 
of special services within the school and 
will be available for consultation to the 
administrative group, to teachers, par- 
ents, attendance officers, school nurses, 
and outside agencies. A_ single social 
worker in any school cannot take respon- 
sibility for handling the problems of all 
the children brought to her attention be- 
She will, how- 


ever, be available to assist in evaluating 


cause of various needs. 


the contributory social and emotional as- 
pects of any type of learning or behavior 
difficulty or social problem, however 
slight, and in determining what the neces- 
sary steps should be in treating it. 
Liaison Service 

Because of her background and train- 
ing in social case work, and because she 
is a part of the school staff, the school 
social worker is in a position to interpret 
the program and policies of community 
agencies to principals anl teachers and, in 
turn, to interpret school policies and 
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practices to community agencies. She 
also serves in relating the work of the 
school with the: maladjusted child to the 
work of the clinic or community agency 
offering treatment to the child and his 
family. This type of liaison service may 
be utilized in helping the majority of 
children brought to the attention of the 
school social worker. 


Treatment Service 


Any treatment plan necessarily implies 
a diagnostic study either through the 
social worker’s own exploration of the 
factors involved in the child’s problems 
or through the use of community clinics 
and agencies. Treatment service follow- 
ing such diagnostic study may include: 

1. Exploration with parent, child, or 
others of ways of handling the problem. 
In many cases the most appropriate ser- 
vice will be to put the family in touch 
with community agencies. Preparation 
of parent and child to use the services 
of community agencies calls for case 
work skill and may be a major contri- 
bution of the school social worker. 

2. Cooperative work with community 
agencies where the agency assumes major 
responsibility for working with the child 
and his family. The social worker may 
keep the agency informed of the child’s 
response in the school setting and of 
difficulties as they arise. 

3. Assumption of major responsibility 
for treatment by the school social worker 
in a comparatively small proportion of 
cases which come to her attention. She 
may maintain continuing contact with 
those situations where the parent is not 
ready to accept an outside agency; where 
the child’s difficulties grow out of the 
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parent’s and the child’s attitudes toward 


school, or where the child’s problem 
focuses more within the school than 
within the home or the community. 

In these cases the school social worker 
should have regular interviews with 
either parent or child, or both. She 
should work closely with the child’s 
teacher in order to exchange observations 
concerning the child’s responses and in 
order to consult, interpret, and advise in 
the handling of attitudes in the classroom. 

4. Team-work with teachers. In 
many cases where the child’s problem 
seems to focus in learning difficulties or 
in his classroom relationships, the teacher 
carries the major responsibility for help- 
ing the child, while the social worker 
stands by to support her in developing a 
better understanding of the child’s needs. 
The social worker is responsible for in- 
terpreting the findings of clinics and 
agencies to the school personnel and for 
working with principal and teacher in 
carrying out treatment recommendations 
which relate to the school setting. 


Inter pretation 


As a link between school and home, 
and between school and community, in- 
terpretation of the child’s needs and of 
the meaning of his behavior is inherent 
in every contact of the school social 
worker. She will share with the school 
personnel the concept of behavior devia- 
tions as an expression of tensions de- 
veloped in relation to home or group 
experiences. 

1. Through participation with prin- 
cipal and teacher in helping the child, 
the school social worker will contribute 
to the development of an objective and 
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diagnostic attitude in keeping with the 
goals of modern education. Her point of 
view is in harmony with that expressed 
in the Manual—“‘Changing Concepts and 
Practices in 
which states: 
“Discipline should not be thought of 
as a matter of offenses and penalties. 
The good teacher does not become an- 
noyed at children’s indiscretions. Like 
. the physician, she regards conduct as a 
symptom to be diagnosed and treated.” 
2. The social worker may arrange 
group meetings with school and social 
agency personnel to further the under- 
standing of the basis of the child’s prob- 
lem, to outline a treatment program in 
which each plays a part, and to review 


Elementary Education,” 


from time to time developments in their 
relations with the child as such treat- 
ment progresses. The value of the group 
conference lies not only in help to the 
child under discussion but also in the 
development of mutual understanding 
and harmonious relationships which en- 
able supervisor, teacher, and social worker 
to work more advantageously with other 
children in the school system. 


Factors to be Considered 


Attitudes and interests of the admin- 
istrative group within the school should 
be favorable to the development of a case 
work program, that is, the principal 
should want the social worker, should 
agree to give her responsible backing, and 
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should recognize and accept her area of 
professional competence. 

The school personnel should be made 
acquainted with a case work program to 
pave the way for their active participa- 
tion. This involves retraining and reori- 
enting teachers to accept group confer- 
ences as an essential part of the program. 
It is recommended that a volunteer com- 
mittee of teachers be organized to meet 
with the social worker after school, using 
individual cases as a springboard for more 
general discussion to deepen their aware- 
ness and understanding of the child’s 
needs. 

Modern education recognizes that the 
child brings into the classroom the total 
stream of his life, acting out there the 
feelings and attitudes developed through 
his experiences within the home, the 
neighborhood, and the community. As 
the teacher develops greater awareness of 
the significance of the child’s behavior, 
she feels more keenly the need for a 
social worker skilled in a diagnostic 
approach to the child and his parents and 
skilled in the utilization of community 
resources in his behalf. Modern educa- 
tion calls for the integration of various 
professional disciplines as we seek to 
further~the development of the whole 
child. 

The recommendation that one or more 
social workers be assigned to every school 
is an 


inevitable concomitant of these 


newer goals in education. 
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HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


BY 


AND THEIR PROBLEMS 


LENA FRENDER 


Emotional problems of the “handicapped” are receiving special attention at present in 


connection with the cases of crippled returned service men. Discussions of the mental hygiene 


problems of handicapped children are also appearing in the newer educational psychologies, and 


it is with these that the present article is concerned. Mrs. Frender studied at the University 


of Berlin and at the Sorbonne and the College de France in Paris, and has worked with retarded 


and handicapped children in Prague and in New York City. 


ANDICAPPED children deviate 
from a certain standard fixed by 
society as being the “normal” state of 
its members. They. may differ from the 
so-called “norm” mentally or physically 
or both. In general they also are not 
well balanced emotionally, feeling re- 
stricted and inferior compared with the 
majority of human beings. They ex- 
perience daily life from a special angle 
which necessarily influences their whole 
attitude and behavior. Since the effort 
they need for social adjustment is likely 
to be harder than it is generally for 
other individuals, these abnormal chil- 
dren often meet so many obstacles in 
their way that they risk becoming en- 
tangled in various problems and conflicts. 
It is not easy for them to face reality, 
to find the bridge between the inevitable 
facts and their own unfulfilled wishes. 
They can hardly avoid a feeling of dis- 
illusionment, and are easily attracted by 
vague fantasies alternating with moods of 
bitter depression. It may help these chil- 
dren to decrease their feeling of inse- 
curity and anxiety as well as their fre- 
quent surplus of ambition and ardent 
longing for perfection. 
There is the case of Jim, a physically 
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almost normal, but mentally retarded boy 
of 15 years. He is given to fantasy and 
day-dreaming. Although he has a slight 
speech defect, he is rich in expressing 


himself. 


drawing and is also eager to write a novel. 


He excells in painting and 


In fact, he is so possessed of this idea 
that he spends most of the time at our 
disposal in discussions concerning the fate 
of his “hero,” a boy of his own age who 
wants to run away from home because 
“they treat him like a baby.” He ob- 
viously is here approaching his own 
problem. We often use the form of 


dialogue for his “novel,” the boy playing 
the part of the “hero” and I of the hero’s 
“sister.” I have to follow as closely as 
possible Jim’s fantasies and to be very 
But the 


boy expects me nevertheless to be in- 


careful with my suggestions. 


spring and helpful with new ideas. 
Another boy, Jack, a pale and rather 
undeveloped child of 12 years, stutters 
and is blocked completely at times in 
his speech while his mouth seems de- 
formed with painful contraction. His 
feeling of anxiety anl helplessness is evi- 
dent. But he can be encouraged by 
friendly words, and special exercises are 
helpful to his speech control. When re- 


laxed, he smiles and even overcomes stut- 
tering. This boy is able to manipulate 
with both hands but is more accustomed 
to the right. Although his coordination 
is poor, he likes manual work and is 
proud of any success he accomplishes. 
He is very slow, but does’ not lose 
patience; he is anxious to do a good job. 
His predilections are tracing on paper and 
painting with vivid colors. The happier 
Jack feels, the less confused he is and 
the more he makes friends with normal 
boys, arguing and even fighting with 
them. He may become encouraged to 
overcome his weakness more and more. 

Joe, a little boy of 8 years, is not able 
to walk without crutches. He seems ex- 
tremely oppressed by his handicap. His 
head is generally withdrawn 
shoulders and he is shy and remote. 


in his 
But 
this boy has obviously the capability to 
compensate for his physical deficiency by 
developing his mind and training his 
voice and speech. He impresses his en- 
vironment with a refined articulation, 
shaping his words like a lecturing pro- 
fessor. He uses a selected phraseology, 
indicating his high intellectual standard. 
Joe might need a special program adapted 
to his mental capacities and ambitions, 
so that he would be enabled to come 
nearer to balancing the feeling of infe- 
riority caused by his handicap and _ his 
ardent wish for more strength and power 
symbolized by his premature mentality. 
Another little boy, George, is six years 
old. He has taken another line of com- 
pensating for his handicap. George has 
a happy smile that seems far away from 
the hardships of this world. While his 
head and his limbs are always balancing 
in a strange rhythm, his frail little body 
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tries to avoid pushing against people and 
objects in his way. He is very talka- 
tive, chattering to himself in a serene 
high voice—like a cricket’s—not well 
understandable for others. But he has 
his own will, is even rebellious and sub- 
ject to tantrums when opposed by some- 
body. His way of being realistic shows 
in defending any object he believes be- 
longs to him. On the other hand, his 
fantasies seem to raise him up to the 
clouds. His monologues reveal his dreams 
of happiness. His contact with others 
is poor. Sometimes his intellectual de- 
velopment shows an unexpectedly high 
level, but it is without continuity. 

Then there is Sol, a tall, husky boy of 
7 years. He is handsome, but looks a 
little babyish for a child of his age. He 
has braces on both legs, one higher than 
the other. Sol has overcompensated for 
his handicapped legs so much that he 
wants to run around all day long and 
is even a real runaway, trying to escape 
guidance. He is mentally retarded and 
rather unable to concentrate on any- 
thing which does 
motion. 


not comprehend 
His state of excitement also 
prevails at night. It usually takes a 
long time until he calms down and falls 
asleep. His behavior problem shows a 
close connection with his physical state 
of restlessness. He can be influenced by 
friendly encouraging words and is in- 
telligent enough to understand and even 
discuss his difficulty of adjusting to 
common rules of discipline. A warm 
atmosphere of kindness helps the boy 
best to relax, and, when feeling more at 
his ease, to overcome his wish of run- 
ning away—away from the necessities of 
social demands. 
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GOOD AND BAD MENTAL HYGIENE IN EDUCATION 
As Seen by Teachers and School Administrators 


“Give some instances of good and bad mental hygiene in your own school, college, or other 
educational experience” was the direction given to members of a group of teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and other educational workers who were taking a university course having to do 


with mental hygiene in teaching. The statements below are typical examples of the replies. 


She Felt Superior; the School Librarian; 
a Lady Principal 

When I was in the first grade I read 
better than average because I had begun 
to read before I started to school. My 
teacher would let me stay home in the 
afternoon often, so that she could work 
more with the slower readers. Fortu- 
nately my mother had been an excellent 
primary teacher and knew how I should 
spend my afternoons. But I see now 
that I felt superior to the other children 
and my relations with most of them were 
thereby limited. An activity program 
in which I would have been doing some- 
thing with the group without compar- 
ing progress would have helped a lot, 
because that was bad mental hygiene for 
the other children as well as for me. 

An instance of good mental hygiene 
was that the school librarian would let 
two of us children who walked home by 
the post office mail her letters every 
afternoon. We felt terribly responsible 
for getting the letters down the slot 
promptly, without finger smudges or 
crumpled corners. She never cautioned 
us about carelessness, but assumed we 
were trustworthy, which was much 
better than the usual routine of “don’ts.” 
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In high school as in elementary school 
I did not exert myself overly with but 
one exception, French class. The teacher 
kept me overtime to work on vocabu- 
lary, grammar, and reading because she 
guessed that I would study only enough 
to keep a hair’s-breadth in front of the 
others. For two crucial years she chal- 
lenged me with knowledge that I had to 
work for, and I loved it. 

A situation with about the worst 
mental hygiene implications occurred 
when I was in one of the primary grades. 
At noon recess no children were supposed 
to be in the school building. But the 
weather had become much warmer 
through the morning so that one of my 
little friends wanted to put her coat 
away in the cloakroom. She wanted 
company for the dastardly deed so I 
went with her. As we were leaving the 
lady prinipal caught us. Naturally we 
ran. Just after lunch she came into the 
room and made the two of us stand before 
the class while she questioned us. Both 
of us cried. I shall never forget her 
saying to me, “Well, I guess if she asked 
you to jump in the river with her, you 
would jump.” Such a woman should 


be drawn and quartered. SK. 
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When an Airplane Passed Over; “Honor 
Classes” 


Good mental hygiene: In a succession 
of successful attempts to prevent mild 
frustrations among the children of our 


grade school class, a very clever teacher 


showed what to me was an important 
furtherance of the principles of mental 
hygiene. Although class was conducted 


in a normal, moderately disciplined 
fashion, if at any time a disturbance 
arose, Complete attention would be per- 
mitted to be centered upon that incident, 
until the children themselves were pre- 
pared to return attention to the work at 
hand. For example, when an airplane 
passed or a parade was heard on the city 
streets the teacher was among the first 
to rush to the window to examine and 
comment upon the novelty. At the time 
of an eclipse when other teachers turned 
on the lights and continued class lessons 
as usual, this one would provide dark 
glasses and take her class to the place 
where the phenomenon could most easily 
be examined. When a celebrity was in 
the neighborhood, as for example the 
president on a campaign tour, she was 
always the first to assemble her group 
and bring them within reach of the 
revered personality. A pupil had only to 
express a fondness for flowers, and he, 
plus all others who were interested, soon 
found that immediate arrangements were 
in preparation to visit a local flower show 
or display. No childish request within 
reason was denied by this instructor who 
regarded frustration of wishes as one of 
the more important evils to be avoided. 

Bad mental hygiene: In the high school 
which I attended, there were about a 
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thousand pupils in each of the eight terms 
of classes. Home room class arrange- 
ment in these groups was‘hot on a random 
basis but was based upon the graded 
averages received in the previous term 
of school (in the case of first term pupils 
it was based on grade school marks). 
.Thus a pupil’s ability was immediately 
judged, however inaccurately, by those 
knowing the system (as, of course, did 
all who were a part of it), according to 
the key number which was contained in 
his class number. In addition to this, 
“letter” or honor classes were provided 
in each subject for pupils of superior 
abilities in that subject, and there came 
to be established the alternative of 
“letter” class or “dumb” class. In such 
an arrangement, many capable children 
were forced into feelings of inferiority, 
while those who had recognized in them- 
selves a certain amount of incapacity for 
to consider 
themselves hopeless, and therefore did a 
minimum of work throughout the high 
school years. 


clever work, soon came 


S.M.A. 


Music and Mental Health 


The best example of bad mental 
hygiene in my own school educational 
experience had to do with one of my 
piano teachers. This particular teacher 
had at one time many piano students, 
but due to the fact that he never gave 
his students any feeling of success he 
finally had to move to another town to 
teach. There was hardly ever a time that 
his students at the end of the music 
lesson didn’t emerge from his studio in 
tears. It seemed that every time a 
student happenéd to hit a wrong note, 
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which was pretty often, he made the 
student feel that he had done something 
terrible, which certainly was not good 
mental hygiene. 

The next teacher I had made all his 
students feel that he was interested in 
them and that he was their friend. He 
expected his students to do the best they 
could, and praised them when they had 
done particularly well, and would man- 
age to point out the mistakes in a way 
that inspired the students to work all the 
harder. 

B.W. 


One of the Class; the Principal’s 
Chapel Talk 


A good instance of mental hygiene was 
one of a teacher I knew who had a boy 
in her class who was considered a disci- 
plinary problem by all the other teachers 
in that school. This boy could not sit 
still or concentrate on any subject while 
in the presence of the other teachers in 
the school, but in the class with this one 
teacher he was a perfect example of good 
behavior. (The other teachers would 
keep his name up for discussion while 
having their lunch every day.) I think 
the main reason for this was that the 
one teacher understood him, and let him 
be one of the class when he was in her 
room. She gave him important jobs to 
do which made him feel he was a part 
of the school, while the other teachers 
just ignored him altogether, making him 
feel left out in all things pertaining to 
the school. He would go to this one 
teacher with all his problems and never 
to the other teachers. I think the one 
reason he stayed on in school was for 
this one teacher. Even the mother came 
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to the school to tell this teacher how 
much she appreciated what she was doing 
for the boy. She also said that he was no 
problem child at home, but that she could 
not get him to study as much as she 
would like for him to. (Probably the 
little studying he did was for the one 
teacher who made life bearable for him 
at school.) This teacher said that the 
boy was not mean and that he was not 
dumb, and that he had all the possibili- 
ties to become one of the best students 
in the school, if the other teachers would 
have dealt with him as she did. (This 
could be an example of good and bad 
mental hygiene. ) 

One of the worst instances of bad 
mental hygiene was one of a principal 
who made it a habit of getting up in the 
assembly hall and saying harsh, mean, 
degrading remarks about certain grades 
in the school. One in particular that I 
remember was when he said that the 
8th grade boys and girls were “carrying 


on” in the worst fashion, outside and 


inside school, and that they were the 
meanest children that had ever come into 
that school. The girls went back to their 
homerooms crying and just on the verge 
of hysteria. Some of those girls had 
never even had a “boy friend” .. . as 
they called it. Some of the mothers of 
the girls came to see the teacher and the 
principal about it, and he just told them 
that he did not mean it to include all 
of them (but at the time he said it in 
chapel he did not say it only included 
some, but all of them). 

Those children were completely torn 
up for the entire school year, and will 
be for the next four years while they 
are in that school . . . they will never 
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erase from their minds what that prin- 
cipal said, even after they have left the 
school. 


B.M. 


The Dean and the Freshmen; Tests 
and Grades 


In my own school and college experi- 
ence I have encountered many instances 
of good and bad mental hygiene. 

One bad one that I particularly recall 
is an instance of my own college days 
The Dean of Women had 
very poor physical health; she was quite 
nervous and apparently had little under- 
Quite fre- 
quently seniors (who in other subjects 
made excellent records and were prom- 


as a freshman. 


standing of human nature. 


inent as campus leaders) came from her 
class in a very mentally upset condition. 
The Dean and teacher was very tense. 
She caused her pupils to be tense; often 
they were so afraid when she asked them 
questions that they would weep. 
agine what ordeals freshman 


Im- 
suffered 
when they were referred to her. Many 
similar instances of bad mental hygiene 
are caused by administrators, teachers 
and parents who are extreme mental 
hygiene cases themselves. 

Other instances of bad mental hygiene 
are caused by tests, grades, promotions, 
divisions of classes of pupils into good 
and poor sections, lack of understanding 
that behavior is caused, lack of coopera- 
tion between administration and teach- 
ers, lack of cooperation between teachers, 
lack of teachers’ and administrators’ gen- 
eral knowledge of human nature and 
their lack of sympathy in dealing with 


individuals, unfavorable emotional cli- 
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mate, failing of parents to understand 
children and teachers, lack of proper 
articulation between high schools and 
colleges. 
others. 


Of course, there are numerous 


Some instances of good mental hygiene 
are results of well-planned activity pro- 
grams, favorable emotional climates, 
child guidance clinics or well-rounded 
counselling programs, individual confer- 
ences of students with professors, parent- 
teacher associations that functioned well. 
These instances I have observed from my 
own experience. 


CF. 


“Honor Citizens”; the Volunteer Talent 
Group 

My school has a system of ‘Honor 
Citizens.” A student who qualifies in 
scholastic points (based on A’s and B’s), 
and service points (holding offices and 
performing certain duties) is publicly 
proclaimed an “Honor Citizen.” 

Bad effects: 1. 
get elected to offices by their classmates, 
even though they are good students and 


have cooperative tendencies are discour- 


Students who never 


aged because they can never become 
“Honor Citizens.” 

2. “Honor Citizens” become interested 
in performing services simply for points 
earned—and for the hope upon gradua- 
tion of being awarded on the greatest 
number of scholarship and service points. 
An example follows: One boy in his first 
year in high school seemed overly anxious 
to “run for” every office and enter into 
every activity. His teacher suggested it 
might be better to concentrate on a few 
activities rather than to go in for all of 
them. His reply: “You have to. That’s 
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the only way you can pile up a lot of 
service points.” 

An example of good mental hygiene: 
Our Junior Red Cross in the high school 
organized a “Volunteer Talent Group.” 
Membership was unlimited. One only 
had to say he could do something and 
would like to help put on weekly pro- 
grams at the crippled children’s home 
nearby. A senior boy said he had no 
particular talent, but he wanted to join 
the group. He became manager and 
announcer. Some of the talent was not 
too good, but the crippled children 
thought it was wonderful and the per- 
formers had a grand time. No service 
points were given in this activity. 

F.B.E. 


Cooperative Planning 


An example of good mental hygiene: 
Last spring our principal called a teach- 
ers’ meeting to discuss plans for 1945- 
1946. Both teachers and principal sug- 
gested changes that they would like for 
the coming session. After much discus- 
sion and criticism, both good and bad, 
plans were drawn up for presentation to 
the superintendent. Next year each of 
us will be much more cooperative and 
happier in our work with these changes 
since we had a part in making them. 

Bad mental hygiene: I had a principal 
at one time whom I could never depend 
on. He never gave me the feeling that 
he was backing me in any decisions. He 
talked and acted one way to the teachers 
and the opposite with the patrons. He 
was a politician and dared not antagonize 
the school patrons. His teachers never 
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felt secure. For instance, one year I had 
a class of slow, average children. Dur- 
ing the year a number of problems came 
up and I went to him for advice and 
help. He led me to believe he would 
help me but he never did. I never felt 
secure that year and I’m positive my work 


suffered. G.B. 


Flexible Programs 


Some of the instances of good mental 
health in my school are: (1) the cur- 
riculum is so constructed that all chil- 
dren can work at their own rate of speed 
and ability and everyone can experience 
success in some way. (2) Pupils, re- 
gardless of their standard achievement 
test scores, are placed in their social group 
and age group. (3) The teacher takes 
the child where he is and builds on that. 
(4) Rest periods are given everyday after 
dinner in the room. All who want to 
sleep may sleep, or rest. (5) Children 
are given an opportunity to plan their 
work and set up their goals. (6) All 
pupils have supervised play periods. (7) 
Each pupil has a task of being responsible 
for some activity. (8) Pupils feel free 
to discuss any matters, personal or other- 
wise, with their teacher and principal. 
(9) Children work with committees or 
teams and are given an opportunity to 
express their ideas through art. 

Bad mental hygiene instances: (1) 
Require absolute silence in classroom 
when class not going on. (2) Teach 
the text-book and allow no one to answer 
unless called on. (3) Give corporal 
punishment for the least offense. 


P.R. 
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HAT present-day scientists are in- 
creasingly concerned with the prob- 
lem of human relations is clearly indi- 
cated in an article by Dr. William A. 
Hamor, of the Mellon Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, in a recent issue of Science.’ Dr. 
Hamor points out that scientific research 
in industry is “confronted with problems 
relating to workers as representatives of 
complex society as weil as with problems 
involving interactions of workers and 
managers as individuals.” He adds that 
we also “‘need faith as well as facts, and 
therefore psychological and ethical stand- 
ards must be determined.” He cites, as 
an instance, the objective of personnel 
management research, which, he says, “‘is 
the improvement of the understanding 
of people, of quality of judgment, of 
employee effectiveness and contentment 
and of corresponding techniques. Just 
as research is essential to all technologic 
progress, so is it indispensable to the ad- 
vancement of personnel relations.” 
If scientific understanding of human 
behavior is important for personnel in 


1“Human Aspects of Scientific Research,” 
Science, September 7, 1945, p. 237-41. 


industry, why not in schools and other 
educational situations? Dr. Hamor’s 
final words suggest that he himself would 
have little hesitation in applying scien- 
tific study of human beings broadly: 


“We know that progress in human 
relations is dependent upon sufficient 
and efficient research on the value of 
what we have taken for granted, on 
the tendency and usefulness of change, 
and on new means to meet advanta- 
geously the real conditions of living and 
working today and tomorrow. This 
research must be conducted and its 
results utilized wisely if we are to pass 
the bounds, the numerous unsolved 
human problems, that hedge about us, 
little affected by ready measures of 
control.” 


The Sloan Foundation Report 


One piece of current experimentation 
and research has to do definitely with 
economic education and human relations 
through a school program. In its report 
for 1944 the Sloat Foundation® describes 


2 Report of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 
New York (Rockefeller Plaza), 1945. 
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the projects at the University of Ken- 
tucky, the University of Florida, and the 
University of Vermont. In the experi- 
mental schools in these projects “the 
school curriculum is built around the 
particular necessity selected, specially 
prepared materials supplementing the 
regular texts. ... The presentation is 
from the standpoint of a particular and 
pressing need in the immediate com- 
munity and possible ways of meeting it. 
. . Practical demonstrations are ar- 
ranged, functional projects organized, 
and every display of effort, however 
feeble, carefully nurtured to help bridge 
the gap between school learning and 
community living.” 

Communities were selected for experi- 
mentation where very low levels of liv- 
ing prevailed, on the theory that “there 
are poverty-stricken districts in many 
parts of the United States where the 
standard of living could be immeasur- 
ably improved if only the technical 
knowledge available in learned literature 
were made the common knowledge of 
the people and used by them.” This is, 
of course, a responsibility of the local 
schools, but, the report points out, “they 
are rather helpless to assume it.” As to 
the results, in Kentucky, for instance: 


“A transformation has taken place 
in most of the schoolrooms. . . . Dur- 
ing a three-year period children of the 
experimental schools gained 30 months 
in mental age, as compared with 15.5 
months gained by the children of the 
control schools. ... In school sub- 
jects children in ‘the experimental 
schools gained approximately 20 per 
cent more than the children in the 
control schools.” 
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Emotional Needs and 
Convalescence 


Not too many school people are aware 
of the valuable help provided for them 
in The Child, official publication of the 
Children’s Bureau of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor. The June, 1945, Social 
Statistics supplement of this periodical, 
for example, carries the most recent ma- 
terial on juvenile delinquency and appro- 
priate cautions as to the use of current 
statistics in making comparisons between 
one community and another. The Au- 
gust, 1945, issue of The Child includes 
a particularly helpful article on the theme 
that “fulfillment of a child’s emotional 
needs is a factor in physical as well as 
psychological recovery.”* In this article 
Dr. Milton J. E. Senn, of the Cornell 
University Medical School, takes the 
fundamental stand of al! modern work- 
ers with children that “it is important 
that the child be considered as a living, 
changing person whose mind and body 
jointly share in the progress of recovery 
and in the process of growth.” 

What the caption under one of the 
illustrations in Dr. Senn’s article says 
with regard to the physician might read- 
ily be applied to any teacher or other 
worker with children: “The physician 
who consciously tries to avoid producing 
physical fear, who is attentive to the 
timing of his therapy in terms of the 
psychological as well as the physical needs 
of the patient, who does not deceive his 
patients, and who takes the time to listen 
to their doubts and fears and to answer 


their questions exerts powerful influences 


3“Emotional Aspects of Convalescence,” by 
Milton J. E. Senn, The Child, August 1945, p. 
24-28. 
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of reassurance which prevent psycho- 
logical complications of illness.” 

Dr. Senn shows how the emotional 
responsiveness of sick and convalescent 
children is dependent on the personal 
characteristics of the adults who take 
care of them. Teachers will not find 
it difficult to apply to themselves and 
to children in the classroom some of the 
statements in the following: “The con- 
scious, and especially the unconscious, 
tendencies of parents, physicians, nurses, 
and other workers in close contact with 
infants and children leave marks upon 
their psychological performance and de- 
velopment. Any restlessness, fussiness, 
apprehension, irritability, as well as op- 
timism and joy, will be communicated to 
them.” 


Soldier Come Home 
One of the most useful lists of books 


and articles on the readjustment of ser- 
vice men, including some that deal par- 
ticularly with children in the home, is 
that by Evelyn Millis Duvall and pub- 
lished in Marriage and Family Living.‘ 
In view of the controversy that has arisen 
as to the “normality” of returning vet- 
erans it is worth noting that this is a 
carefully balanced, moderate list, briefly 
but carefully annotated. The same issue 
of Marriage and Family Living carries an 
interesting report on the reactions of 
3650 high-school students to talks, by 
Norman S. Hayner, of the University of 
Washington, on “What Makes for Suc- 
cess in Marriage?” 

A recent booklet by the Child Study 
Association of America, Father Comes 

4Summer, 1945. (Published by the National 


Conference on Family Relations,” 1126 E. 59th 
Street, Chicago. ) 
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Home,” was prepared in cooperation with 
the USO Division of the National Board 
of the YWCA and is designed to “help 
mother and the children smooth the way 
for father’s return from the wars.” 
Some of the section headings will indicate 
the contents: “When He Really Comes”; 
“The Children’s Big Day”; “You Both 
May Be Different”; “Time Marches on 
for the Children”; “If there is a New 
Baby”; “Discipline Through Affection.” 


The Springfield Plan 


Those who have followed with interest 
the effort in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
to carry on “a community’s total war 
against prejudice” will be glad to know 
that a modest description of what has 
been attempted is now available.° “We 
face a problem in public health—mental 
health,” Clyde Miller says in his intro- 
duction, “and the Springfield Plan stands 
out as a positive program to immunize 
millions of Americans against contagious 
phobias. The minds of too many Ameri- 
cans are receptive to highly dangerous 
persuasions disseminated through our 
amazingly efficient channels of communi- 
cation.” 

The Springfield program is described 
as an attempt to eliminate “four fatal 
delusions” as to religion, race, class, and 
economic selfishness, and replace them 
with loyalty to four kinds of democracy 
—religious democracy, political democ- 
racy, economic democracy, and _ social 
democracy. How this was accomplished 


5 New York, Child Study Association of 
America (221 W. 57th St), 1945. 15 cents. 

® The Story of the Springfield Plan, by Clar- 
ence I. Chatto and Alice I. Halligan, with preface 
by John Granrud and introduction by Clyde R. 
Miller. New York, Barnes and Noble, 1945. 
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through organization of the forces in 
the community, classroom study of the 
different groups in the population, co- 
operative planning, and a philosophy and 
practice of “living and learning together” 
in the schools, is interestingly—at times 
dramatically—described in this book. 
Actual stenographic reporting of chil- 
dren’s discussions is one of the most effec- 
tive methods used to show what the 
Springfield schools are actually doing. 
As to results: 


How shall we evaluate the intang- 
ible? It is easy to devise a test that 
will disclose a boy’s ability in spelling 
or his knowledge of the multiplication 
table, but by what diagnosis can we 
measure the kind of human being and 
citizen he will be thirty years from 
now when he has a home of his own, 


children in school, and a ballot on 
election day? Probably the most valid 
indication of the impact of the Spring- 
field program upon youth is to be 
found in things that happen, in school 
and out, when children are not under 
supervision and when they are not 
consciously concerned with the prob- 
lems of democratic living. For the 
most part, the stories of such inci- 
dents make pleasant reading. But to 
say the conclusions drawn from the 
observation of daily happenings is al- 
ways favorable would not be realistic. 
Jealousy and discrimination have their 
influence; prejudice sometimes prompts 
a sneer, 2 hard name, or worse. The 
rooted ways of fallible human beings 
are slow to change. But an encourag- 
ing proportion of the incidents show 
a fundamental soundness of attitude 
when youngsters are on their own.” 


Dr. Richard Day Allen, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Providence, Rhode Island, and for many years 
a member of the editorial board of Understanding the 
Child, died at Providence on August 23rd. 
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